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Washington’s constitution protects K-12 funding. 


The coronavirus will test that promise. 


Schools brace for bleak budget 


EDUCATION LAB 


Editor’s note: This is 
the second of two 
stories on education 
funding as schools 
consider their next 
steps amid fallout 
from the coronavirus 
pandemic. 
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By DAHLIA BAZZAZ AND HANNAH FURFARO 
Seattle Times staff reporters 


he fate of Andy Kidd’s teaching job was almost decided by a high-stakes card draw. 
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It was 2008, and budget cuts were imminent. With the country headed into 


terrible financial straits, school districts around Washington decided to lay off 
teachers in order to weather the storm. 

One day, administrators summoned Kidd to Shoreline district headquarters. He and 
another Shorecrest High School teacher each drew from a deck of cards. A peculiar set of 
union seniority rules dictated what happened next: the person with the higher card, he said, 
would be spared. 


Kidd lost. “It felt like there was no 
hope,” he said. His students wore 
ribbons that read “Save Mr. Kidd.” 

As the nation once more descends 
into economic uncertainty, scenes 
like this could play out in Washing- 
ton’s schools again. This time, state 
leaders face a budget challenge of 
unknown proportions that will test 
their ability to preserve education 
funding, as the state Supreme Court 
ordered them to do in 2012. State 


officials are confident they can, but 
in a bleak budget situation, there are 
still ways for important programs to 
lose money. 

K-12 education funding makes up 
more than half of the state’s 
$53.3 billion biennial operating 
budget. Consumer spending dips 
during recessions, and the state tops 
the nation for its reliance on sales 
tax. Preliminary estimates show the 
state could lose $7 billion over three 


years. And this time, the downturn 
is tied to a global pandemic, with no 
clear end in sight. 

In the years after Kidd received his 
layoff notice, the state cut and 
slowed spending to K-12 programs 
in response to the downturn. The 
state’s contribution to schools was 
already at a low point. In the end, at 
least $800 million was shaved from 
the state’s education budget. The 

See > FUNDING, A11 


Tracking COVID-19 death counts has become a macabre daily ritual 


By CRAIG TIMBERG 
The Washington Post 

Before dawn broke in Riverside, 
California, political scientist Kim Yi 
Dionne grabbed her iPhone from 
the bedside table to check the grim 
daily toll of COVID-19. Deaths 
were a bit lower in the United 
States that morning. 

But like other hardened watch- 


ers of such tallies, Dionne was 


skeptical the pandemic was easing. 


More likely it was just a quirk, 
she thought, a product of the natu- 
ral rise and fall in the statistical 
flow, a bureaucratic rhythm in 
counting the dead. 

This macabre ritual — searching 
for meaning in numbers that pulse 
up and down, day after day — is 


one countless Americans have 
adopted. 

Johns Hopkins University, the 
source of data for many popular 
coronavirus tracking sites, is regis- 
tering about 4 billion hits on its 
pandemic dashboard each day, 
presumably because many people 
are refreshing regularly. And the 
news is never good, only better or 


worse versions of awful, as the 
nation endures death at a pace 
rarely seen even during its most 
lethal public health disasters and 
most violent days of war. 

Watchers of the daily death 
counts are looking for different 
things: hints of the future, under- 
standing of the past, a sense of 

See > DEATH COUNT, A4 


Hong Kong police use tear gas, water cannon 
against thousands protesting China security law 


By SHIBANI MAHTANI 
The Washington Post 


HONG KONG — Police fired 
multiple rounds of tear gas, used a 


and arrested more than 100 people 
opposed to Beijing’s plan to impose 
a sweeping national-security law, 
in areturn to the demonstrations 


water cannon to disperse protesters that defined this city last year. 


Despite social-distancing mea- 
sures still in place over the corona- 
virus outbreak that prohibit gather- 
ings of more than eight and laws on 
illegal assembly, tens of thousands 


of people thronged by early after- 
noon through Hong Kong’s Cause- 
way Bay shopping district. Calls to 
assembly were made online, with- 
out a formal organizer or permit. 
Refrains of last year’s protests — 
“fight for freedom,” “stand with 
Hong Kong” — echoed on the 
streets among people of all ages, 
See > HONG KONG, A3 
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In pandemic, 
patients put 
off medical 
care — but at 
what cost? 


By EVAN BUSH 
Seattle Times staff reporter 

Pain wrenched Cheri Armstrong 
from her slumber. 

“J just shot up out of bed,” said 
Armstrong, 69. “It wouldn’t go 
away.” 

She thought the squeeze radiat- 
ing between her shoulders was a 
muscle cramp. She twisted, walked 
and paced for about five minutes 
before it subsided. 

Her husband, Richard Arm- 
strong, urged her that April Satur- 
day to go to the emergency room. 

“The last place I’m going is a 
COVID-19 hospital,” Cheri Arm- 
strong remembers telling him. 

The pain receded, only to spike 
sporadically over the next days — 
twinges of tightness. By Monday 
evening, though, it had worsened 
and migrated to her jaw. 

“We're going to the emergency 
room,” Richard said. 

Doctors soon whisked her 
through tests and delivered the 
news Cheri suspected: She had 
suffered a heart attack. 

“Her artery was about 99% 
blocked,” said Dr. Daniel Guerra, a 

See > CARE, A6 


ON THE WEB 


Read all of our pandemic 
coverage, plus live updates, at 
st.news/coronavirus 


Leonard 
Sacharoff, 
war vet who 
stayed upbeat 


LIVES REMEMBERED 


By CHRIS TALBOTT 
Special to The Seattle Times 

There was something unusual 
about Leonard Sacharoff: He was 
always happy. 

There was rarely a time when 
Mr. Sacharoffs family and friends 
saw the former paratrooper, mara- 
thoner and unrepentant singer 
without a smile on his face or a 
song in his heart. 

“The thing that impressed most 
people, including myself, was that 
he always seemed to have this 
good-natured, even-keeled thing 
going,” said Ira Sacharoff, his son. 
“Like, no matter what. He was a 
sweetheart. For a guy who jumped 
out of airplanes holding a machine 
gun, he was the sweetest, mellow- 
est guy.” 

Mr. Sacharoff died April 26 of 
complications from COVID-19. 
The Bellevue resident was 96. 

Born in New Brunswick, New 

See > SACHAROFF, A7 


COURTESY OF IRA SACHAROFF 


Leonard Sacharoff was the 
“mellowest guy,” his son recalls. 
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